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U.S. WITHDRAWS FROM CAMBC'DIA 
BUT NOT FROM THF WAR 


by Wilfred Burchct:;' 

LIBERATION News Service-/ TB.. l.nardxdi' 

PARIS (LNS) -- America’s tuo-iiiorith niva,-jon 
of Cambodia was a disastrous failure. 

Historians may descriife it as trie hey, tuning 
of Washington’s Dien Bien Phu -- the tarii.jus battle 
of 1954 which symbolized French deieat lU Indo- 
china. 

President Nixon has called the U.S. -Saigon 
invasion a success. He said it ’’saved A.aericar: 
lives and shortened the war." He insiit-d ir 
put pressure on the peace-talk delegatioiLS of 
the Democratic Republic of fhk\.' and tae Pro- 

visional Revolutionary Governmenr (PRoj oi Aouth 
Vietnam to accept the U,S. negotiating terms ^ 

Each of these claims is an incredible dis- 


uccess 


tort ion of reality, 

’’Success?” If destroying a icv^’ million bowls 

of rice and wiping out hundreds of villages is a 
military tri.umnh.. the operation was indeed a s 
dnd political situation in Camhou.i.a c 

If the military/ , , . * 

the last U.S. troops pulled ba^k to \fielnam is 

the criterion, however, the invasion was a costly 

and foolhardy adventure. Troops of the National 

d.NUPy ^ 

United Front of Cambodia are circiir.g Phnom Perdi- 
They roam at will over much or the countryside 
Supply lines have been reconstiteted . Most impor 
tant, if the Cambodian masee^ aj.dn't realize it 
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sal • 


before the invasion they now real 
vation lies with the NUF and not witli the t j’. au - 
dulent Lon Nol regime, which is presiding over 
the destruction of its own count ry Uiid people, 
"Saved American lives and shercoard the 
war?” This is the bigge^i fabric. :ion of aJ 1 , 

By engineering the coup against Cumbodic^in head 
of state Norodom Sihanouk^ iol'icvc Ty liit .eva- 
sion, the U.S. welded the libc.., avion iarns if 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and the DRv viio etc- military 
bloc with China as its back yard U :h.j U 
could not win a decade-long v%a: ag.Vin;t. tin l ibe- 
ration forces of South Vicrnaji, nec Uij.,v it expect 
to win against the NUi- :n Ca.ib. c;r v.d ‘ fu- Iiitiun 
Patriotic Front in Laos at tn- 
could this possibly ^avo Ivv 
war for the U.S? 
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"In-fcaiea pressure at the peace talks? 

The talks hardly exist any longer due to the in- 
vasion since both the DRV and PRG regarded the 
Cambodian adventure as the manifestation par 
excellent t of Washington's contempt for negotia- 


ihc sum effect of the invasion is that 


Nixon dramatically expanded the war, presumably 
on some extraordinarily bad advice from the 
Fentc.gon, which probably assured him the Cam- 
bodian liberation forces would crumble, Lon 
Noi’s tottering regime would be saved, that the 
PRG would evaporate once its "sanctuaries” were 
uprooted and that it would enhance a military 
axis 01 Saigon, Phnom Penh, Vientiane and 


Bangkok in line with Nixon’s policy of substi- 
tuting Asian dead for U.So dead in Indochina. 

Domestic pressure at home forced Nixon to 
observe a two-month deadline for the removal 
of U.S. But the invasion has apparently earned 
the U.S. gevernment the "right” to subsidize 
Saigon's continuing invasion, to continue 
strategic and tactical bombing of Cambodia by 
U.S. planes and to invest huge sums in money and 
arms in the Phnom Penh regime. 

Nixon may succeed in having Asians fight 
Asians but it is hardly likely "Washington’s 
Asians” will be able to hold out for long without 
increased funding, arms, air support and, 
ultimately, ground troops from the U.S. 

The war has been lengthened, not shortened. 
More, not less, U.S. lives will be lost. 

As for the effect on the Paris talks, DRV 
delegation chief Xuan Thuy has left Paris and 
returned to Hanoi. The head of the PRG-NLF 
delegation, Nguyen Thi Binh, has left Paris for 
hcT jungle headquarters in South Vietnam where 
she Will exercise her functions as Foreign Min- 
iicer It Will be difficult to get them back in 
a hurry, especially those from the PRG-NLF, 

Why have the leaders of the PRG and DRV 
delegations turned their backs on the Paris 
talks’’ because for them the Cambodian invasion 
v\as tiic absolute t inal proof of Nixon’s disin- 
terest in a negotiated settlement. It was the 
cunt i iTfiation oi what they had officially suspected 
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Nixon's goal is 

since Nixon took office --/to achieve a military 
victory or at least a situation from which the U.S, 
delegation could negotiate from a position of 
strength . 

In fact, the American negotiating position 
in Paris has never been weaker than at this moment . 
Even if the Cambodian operation had really been 
the military success Nixon and his apologists 
claim, it could only have had a negative effect 
on the negotiations. 

Nixon thinks in terms of the 1970 mid-term 
elections and at the furthest in terms of the 1972 
presidential elections. The Vietnamese are thinking 
in terms of a 2000-year struggle for the complete 
independence of their country. They are thinking in 
terms of the life of their nation, not of a tem- 
porary election victory. They will never give up 

fighting or negotiating -- or just fighting -- as 
long as there is a single foreign soldier on their 
soil with hostile intent . They are used to setbacks 
tol zigs and zags inevitable in the struggle between 
a small technically backward nation and the world's 
mightiest imperialist power. They have had similar 
problems throughout their history. And history jus- 
tifies them in being confident of the outcome. 

Thousands of peasants have been murdered by 
U.S. -Saigon firepower. Untold individuals have 
been brutalized and tortured. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have been made homeless or will be in a 
short while. "Sanctuaries" -- often Cambodian vil- 
lages — have been wiped out in frontier areas 
and poisonous substances have been scattered about 
to insure they will not be reoccupied. Farms and 
crops are routinely destroyed. Over 100,000 Viet- 
namese residents of Cambodia have been rounded 
up and locked in unsanitary, crowded concentra- 
tion camps. The politically suspect have been 
murdered. The country is under absolute dictator- 
ial command. And every day giant B-S2 bombers take 
to the air to further the destruction. 

In exchange for that, there Is this descrip- 
tion of the situation in Cambodia reported in Le 
Monde of June 30: "Sihanouk's men CNUF) totally 
control the provinces of Ratanakin, Monduikiri, 
Stung Treng and Kratie [bordering Laos and most 

of the fronti e r with South Vietnam] and tlie Mekong 
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valley. They occupy the greater part of the pro- 
Vinces of Siem Reap, Kompong Thom, Kompot and the 
coast from the Gulf of Siam to Kompong Som, the 

former Sihanoukville. . . ." 

And as for -the situation in Phnom Penh it- 
self, Le Monde continued: "Phnom Penh is encircled. 

There are patrols of ''Khmer Serei' mercenaries 
trained [by the U.S,] in Thailand and South Viet- 
nam who will obey no one, not even Lon Non, the 
brother of the general [dictator Lon Nol] , reputed 
though he is for his brutality...." 

The Cambodian countryside is becoming a vast 

ruin . 

French and Cambodian rubber plantations and 
their processing installations have been napalmed 
out of existence by B-52's -- reputedly to enhance 
U.S., Saigon and Malaysian rubber interests. Major 
provincial capitals have been reduced to rubble 
and ashes. All communications with Phnom Penh are 
cut. A vigorous Cambodian resistance movement is 
^gathering strength from day to day, having jumped 
the classic stages of people's war to reach 

that of the encirclement of towns, due to the sup- 
port, experience, arms, cadres and solid bases 
from their Vietnamese and Laotian allies. 

These are some of the real results of Nixon's 
Cambodian adventure. Not to mention the unstemmed 
advance of the Pathet Lao forces in Laos, especially 
in the areas bordering on the old liberated areas 
in South Vietnam and the newly liberated areas in 
Cambodia. 

Vietnam is no longer alone on the battlefield. 
The withdrawalof U.S. ground troops from Cambodia 
does not affect the fact that the overall mili- 
tary strength of the U.S. and its satellites and 
puppets in Indochina is now dispersed and diluted. 
Even intensified air activity cannot influence 
the military situation. U.S, air power can destroy, 
but ground troops of the U.S. and its allies 
cannot occupy and hold territory. Neither in Laos, 
Cambodia, nor Vietnam. 

-30- 
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'Tne duty of every revolutionary is to make the 
revolution. It is known that the revolution will 
triumph in America and throughout the world, but it 
is not for revolutionaries to sit in the doorways 
of their houses waiting for the corpse of imperial- 
ism to pass by." --FIDEL CASTRO 
(fr2 /3) July 18 , 1970 
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CHOICE FOR CONNECTICUT BLACKS: 

POLLUTED BEACHES OR GHETTO REBELLION 
LIBERATION News Service 

NORWALK, Conn, [LNS) -- Connecticut 
authorities are keeping polluted beaches 
near big cities open to swimmers to keep ghet- 
toized blocks from rebelling this summer, 

Connecticut's strategy was reu^ealed at a 
Health Department hearing by Eric Mood, assistant 
professor of public health at Yale University, 
and a former Health Department official. Mood 
assured people that any diseases contracted in 
the polluted water could be non-fatal, and that 
there was "almost no danger" of polio or typhoid, 
though swimmers might contract "polio-related 
viral infections that are not paralyzing." He 
explained that American ghetto dwellers are faced 
with a choice between riot and disease: 

"It is a real problem what to do The health 
official is faced with a calculated risk. Should 
he close the beach and incur the wrath of the 
people kept out? The long hot summer is 
ahead of us, and it is principally the blacks 
who are affected, because so many lack transpor- 
tation to get to beaches away from the polluted 
harbor." 

"As an alternative to possible rioting, the 
official can allow the beach to stay open and. 
run the risk of having the swimming public be- 
coming infected , " 
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F’arty) Collective, have successfully^negotiated 
with the promoters of the festival so that a por- 
tion of the profits will be returned to the Puerto 
Rican community and to the youth culture community. 

No details about the financial arrangements 
were announced, but it has been learned that tens 
ol thousands of dollars of the festival profits 
will he turned back to the Young Lords and tO' a 
broad assortment of other radical, groups- in New York. 

A spokesman for the promoters, Brave New 
World, Inc. Productions, said: "This is the only 
way that large music festivals can go on. The 
music business and products must relate to poli- 
tics and the youth culture 

As for the R'YP (also known as RYP-off] Col- 
lective, it issued a statement pointing out that 
"rock festivals expose capitalism's contradictions," 
vowing that "either the promoters are responsible 
to our people and to our culture or else their 
festivals won't happen," 

Denis Olvier, Minister of Finance for the 
Young Lords, also issued a press statement, noting: 
"Brave New Woild Productions has agreed to 
pay money for community services, and to have art- 
ists appear that represent the Puerto Rican com- 
munity, Whereas before it was a money-making affair, 
it IS now a people's affair without the usual ex- 
ploitation by rock festivals of people, culture, 
and land/' 
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ROCK FESTIVAL TO GIVE BREAD BACK 
TO THE MOVEMENT 

Liberation Nc.vs Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Randall's Island lies in 
the East River, just beyond Ei Bairio , Manhattan's 
expansive Puerto Rican ghetto. Every Vveckend, 
Randall's Island is crowded witli peopl-c; from El 
Barrio, picnicking, playing ba]l, and getting 
together. It is Puerto Rican leiricory. 

Randall's Island is also the home ot Doicn- 
ing Stadium, where a three* -day Tc.:k was 

set for July 18-19 . 

The people of El Bariio^ in rough rhc-L/ or- 
ganization, the Young Lords Part), unired wich 
white radicals from the RYP (Rei olot ionary. \ouch 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE WAGED ON MARIJUANA: 

ANIMALS BORN DEFORMED 
LIBERATION News Service 
WASHINGTON, D.C, (LNS] -- The Bureau of Dan- 
gerous Drugs" is urging farmers from the Midwest 
to spray wild marijuana crops with pesticide 2, 

4-D winch has caused birth defects in mice, ham- 
sters and chickens. This is just part of a 
heavily-funded international campaign by the U.S, 
goveiTiment to keep the world safe from Marijuana. 

So far the experiments with 2, 4-D have only 
involved animals who have eaten food treated with 
but a resedTcher for the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration feels that 2, 4-D may be even more dangerous 
when smoked. Furchermoie, it is difficult to detect 

wTicUjer the grass you're about to smoke has been 

luly^s. 19 ’0 
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treated with 2,4-D since the smoker usually buys 
it in its crushed form and it is generally mixed 
with stronger stuff from Mexico. 

Recently the U.S. government gave Mexico 
$1 million in aircraft and financial aid to help 
in the control of drug traffic across the border. 
Part of it was for developing remote sensing 
devices for detection of growing fields of opium 
or marijuana, and another part was given for 
development of materials to eradicate the plants. 

Richard Kleindienst, US. Deputy Attorney 
General under Mitchell said that the gift of five 
small helicopters and three scouting planes to 
research out and destroy the marijuana was *^one 
of the most historic occasions of cooperation be- 
tween nations in many years.*' 

The Mexican government has assigned 10,000 
soldiers to the search and destroy operation and 
increased the surveillance of the borders, while 
the U.S. law enforcers have added 500 new men 
to increase the effectiveness of the searches 
on both the Mexican and Canadian borders. 

The Bureau for Dangerous Drugs has expanded 
its operations by adding agents in Frankfurt, 
London, Barcelona, Madrid and Milan. The U.S. 
has loaned Turkey $1.4 million for equipment 
for 750 policemien assigned to the suppression of 
drug traffic. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND AXLE PLANTS: 

SAME TREATMENT, SAME SYSTEM 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The Eldon Gear and Axle 
Plant, part of Chrysler* s auto production, is 
located in Detroit, auto center of America. 

Auto production plants, like Gear and Axle, em- 
ploy hundreds of thousands of workers, many 
of whom come directly from Detroit high schools. 
The following article was originally published 
in Detroit's radical newspaper, The Fifth Es - 
tate . ) 

DETROIT (LNS) -- High Schools build strong 
Axle Plant workers twelve ways. Count 'em: 

*High schools have separate parking lots 
for teachers and students. Axle Plant management 
parks just outside the factory gate; the employ- 
ees park far down the street, 

*Many high schools have uniformed guards 

in the halls. Plant Protection men constantly 
Page 4 


patrol the aisles of an Axle Plant. 

*In high schools students eat cheap insti- 
tutional food. 12 to a table, in chrome, stainless 
steel and plastic cafeterias. They usually have 20 
minutes to eat lunch. Axle Plant workers eat cheap 
institutional food, 14 to a table, in chrome, stain 
less steel and plastic cafeterias. They have 15- 
30 minutes to eat depending on their shift. 

teacher almost always assigns a seat to 
you and expects you to be in it; you are questioned 
and sometimes punished if you leave your seat. In 
an Axle Plant the foreman assigns you a job and 
expects you to be on it and working when the 
whistle blows. If you leave your work area the 
foreman comes looking for you. 

*If you leave your classroom you have to 
have a hall pass. If an Axle Plant workers is sick 
or injured on the job, he has to get a medical 
pass from the foreman. 

*A student returning from an absence must 
have a letter from his parents explaining and ex- 
cusing his truancy. An Axle Plant worker who's 
been off sick must have a letter from his doctor 
confirming he was unable to work. 

*High schools emphasize productive effort 
and competition for grades. The teacher grades 
your performance, taking into account your at- 
tendance record, your attitude ("citizenship**) and 
your academic output. If he*s satisfied with your 
work, he passes you on to the next grade and you 
stay in school. Students with good grades and 
'*high citizenship** get scholarships and good 
citizen awards from the American Legion, Chrysler 
Corporation and the DAR. 

Production output is the main criterion of 
worth in an Axle Plant, At the end of your 90 
day probationary period, and when you quit (or 
are fired), your foreman grades your performance, 
taking into account your attendance record, your 
attitude and your skill in turning out gears and 
axles. If he likes your work, he recommends that 
you be kept on thejob; when you leave the Corpor- 
ation, he recommends whether or not you should 
be rehired. Workers with good work records often 
get the easier jobs . 

^College preparatory students and athletes 
get most of whatever extra benefits a high school 
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can offer. Skilled tradesmen in an Plant 

do easier work and get paid mere th.3n ordi.nar>' 
production workers. 

*Teachers do not like troublemakers. The 
best thing to do if you want to get along is keep 
your mouth shut, do the work the teacher wants 
you to do the way he wants it done, and pick up 
an easy passing grade. Foremen do not like 
troublemakers. You won't have any trouble in an 
Axle Plant if you keep your mouth shut and do 
the work the way the foreman wants you to do it 

*If you're a classroom troublemaker the 
teacher sends you to the office to talk to your 
counselor or the principal. If your Axle Plant 
work record is poor, the foreman takes you to 
the Production Office and the General Foreman 
decides what to do with you. 

*Your high school will reprimand you, keep 
you after school, suspend you from class for a 
few days or longer, or expel you for breaking 
the rules. An Axle Plant foreman disciplines an 
employee by warning him verbally, writing him 
up, giving him days off, or firing him. 

*If you finish your classroom work early 
the teacher usually lets you do what you want 
as long as you stay quiet and don't disturb 
the other students. When you make your production 
in an Axle Plant the foreman doesn't care what 
you do until the end of the shifr as long as 
you don't disturb someone else from getting 
his production. 

Both teachers and foremen carry the mesS' 
age of American Society: "Get the work out, do 
a good enough job, and keep your mouth shut," 

-30- 

ROTC TAKES A BEATING ■ A BACKWARD GLANCE 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Ten years ago, 
nearly 300,000 students were enrolled in college 
ROTC programs. Last year, 1969-70, barely half 
that number turned out. And over 73 ROTC build- 
ings were targets of attack by fire or ex- 
plosives. Pentagon records list more chan 400 
anti-ROTC incidents in the last college year, 
actions involving tens of thousands of Ameri- 
can college students, 

LIBER.MI0N News Service 


The information comes from a June 29 report 
in U.S. News ^ World Report , right-wing competitor 
of Time and Newsweek , The following excerpts are 
particularly telling: 

"There have been only three arrests on fed- 
eral charges of sabotage and destruction of Gov- 
ernment property. 

"Law-enforcement officials, State and fed- 
eral, complain they have trouble getting stu- 
dents or school authorities to identify anyone 
involved in the anti-ROTC incidents..** 

"In discussing the inability of the Federal 
Government to make more than three arrests, a 
Justice Department official said: 'If we could 
identify more, we would prosecute. We have some 
tough laws on the books,' 

"The Pentagon, after detailed investigation, 
reported that most of the violence was intended 
as a protest against the war in Southeast Asia* 
"There is a suspicion, however, among both 
military and federal law-enforcement officers, 
that some of the violence was perpetrated by 
radical groups with a wider goal: the overthrow 
of the 'Establishment.'" 

Right on! 
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THAI FOREIGN MINISTER FRETS 
AT U.S, "MENTAL BREAKDOWN" 

LIBERATION News Service . 

BANGKOK, Thailand [LNS)-- The U.S* is on the 
verge of a national "mental breakdown" according 
to the Foreign Minister of Thailand, Thanat Khoman, 
Khoman was speaking before a luncheon conference 
of a visiting delegation of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Bangkok on July 15. 

The Foreign Minister of Thailand could be- 
nefit from a little more "mental health" in the 
U.S., since 40,000 American troops are in Thai- 
land helping keep down a growing liberation move- 
ment which is trying to overthrow the present 

military dictatorship there. Meanwhile, the military 
government of Thailand is sending Thai troops and 
equipment to Cambodia to do the fighting in place 
of recently withdrawn American troops* 

Khoman said that ctarent social upheavals in 
the U.S. make it "difficult fox those working 
closely and locally with the U.S. to expect a 
well-reasoned and balanced reception from their 

— di.sturbfid partner." -iO - 

(^273) July 18, 1970 
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[Note to editors: see graphics section for a man 
of Ethiopia and Eritrea to accompany this story. 

Take a' look at packets 177, 186 and 194 for back- 
ground on the struggle in Ethiopia and Eritrea, 
and be sure to check out story 5 pics in last packet 

A VISIT WITH ETHIOPIANS INSURGENTS: 

STUDENTS FORM CELLS IN THE CAPITAL 

WHILE GUERRILLAS LIBERATE ERITREA 
by Andy Marx 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editov*s note: Mike Shuster and Andy MarXj 

tJj)o people from the staff oollective of Liberation 
News Service y are now travelling in Africa to 
visit and observe the revolutionary forces in a 
continent which is little understood by Americans^ 
even on the Left^ What follows is a report on 
visits the two held with student activists in 
Haile Selassie's capital arid with fighters of ^ 
the Eritrean Liberation Front in some dimly-lit 
rooms in Cairo 

ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia (LNS) -- As a final 
impression, Ethiopia leaves you with a contrast. 
Added to the long list of contrasts -- the poverty 
of the many and the wealth of the few, the beauty 
of the land and the misery of the life -- one more: 
stagnation, despair, and... hope. Hope, because 
things are not entirely peaceful in Ethiopia. 

Forces for change exist. Waiting, building, al- 
ready fighting, the seeds of a better future are 
there . 

* * * 

Shortly after arriving in Addis Ababa, we 
arranged a meeting with several students who had 
been active in what is almost universally regarded 
as Africa’s largest and most militant student 
movement. Through Ethiopian students in the 
United States we had heard something about their 
activities and had been provided with names and 
introductions so that we might learn more about 
them. 

One thing we learned right away: being active 
in the student movement in Ethiopia is not some- 
thing to be taken lightly. Sitting in a rescaa- 
fant, we introduced ourselves to the students and 
got down to business. 

"I guess we'd like to hear first about t.he 
origins of your movement, how it*s developed and 
so on. ” 

One of the students began a leply, spoke for 
a couple of minutes: . .then, in 1967, . . .well . 

how do you like the weather here in Ethiopia''” 

LIBERATION News Service 


Looking up, we saw three dapperly dressed 
men stroll casually past where we were sitting, 

\ "Oh, it’s been very nice." 

The three men paused, chatting lightly with 
each other, and started strolling back our way, 

"Well, you can never tell, it might rain 
later, so why don't we finish up here and go out 
now . " 

In the car one of the students explained 
that one of the three men had been the chief 
security officer responsible for interrogating 
him when he had been in prison for several weeks 
the year before. Just the night before his car 

had been followed. It is best to be cautious. 

* * * 

Later, in a more secluded place, we did 
get a chance to have a long discussion with the 
student leaders. Most of them had been imprisoned 
at some point during the last two years. Several 
had been severely beaten, tortured, during their 
terms in prison. Naturally, they were somewhat 
suspicious of us at first. 

We are Americans, after all. And the United:.,.. 
States is known to be heavily involved in Ethio- 
pia, with several military bases and an espionage/ 
counter-espionage mission of 1,950 men (according 
to a report on U.S. overseas activities prepared 
by Elliott Richardson while he was second-in- 
command at the State Department.) But we were 
able to allay their suspicions and so were able 
to hear their account of the events of the last 
few years . 

The students trace their movement back to 
the middle 1960s, a time at which public demand 
for more education and the demand of certain 
private enterprises and government ministries for 
mere educated employees forced an expansion of 
the educational system. Not a big expansion. 

The nation's illiteracy rate, estimated at some- 
where between 92% and 98% is in no danger of 
suffering much of a fall; not when the most re- 
cent figures show that only 8% of the children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 are attending school. 

But still it was an expansion. And it meant 
a radical change-over from the days when education 
was seen as a personal gift from the emperor to 
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the children of the royal family and of his loyal 
landlor4s. It involved bringing in students from 
somewhat different backgrounds. The luxurious 
boarding facilities of the university had to be 
abandoned and students were left to see something 
of the way common people actually live in Addis 
Ababa. Students were sent abroad and foreign 
students and new ideas came to Haile Selassie 
University (most buildings or institutions of any 
magnitude in Ethiopia are named after the good 
emperor) . 

**These changes had a big effect.^ Where before 
our only complaints haa been about 'student life' 
and 'democracy* now we started-talking about -the 
problems of the peasants and saw that our basic 
demand had to be 'Land to the Tiller. ' So -in 1965 
the students at the University College passed a 
resolution against the government's land tenure 
bill and demonstrated. Our union was banned and 
we were not allowed to publish." 

Despite the repression the movement grew 
rapidly, both in size and in militanqy. Within 
two years, university and high school students were 
battling with. police in the streets of Addis Ababa, 
causing an estimated $100,000 damage to buildings 
and automobiles . The . next year 1968-69 , the army 
killed one student at a provincial high school 
and wounded four or five others during a demon- 
stration against the high fees charged for taking 
the examination to enter the University. 

Students in Addis Ababa responded with a 
strike that kept attendance at five percent for 
the second semester of the school year, and -Won 
some major concessions. Although a few students 
were imprisoned with sentences ranging up to 
seven and a half years (on nea\y charges like 
"defamation of the emperor's name," 'H^eipg a 
bridge between Ethiopia and the communist world," 
and "being foreign agents"), the Prime Minister 
agreed to waive the examination fees, expand the 
schools and finally granted amnesty. 

The concessions didn't last long., A little 
more than two months into the new school year, the 
president of the student union -was assassinated 
in the streets of Addis Ababa. The next day, 
students from all over the city. massed on the 


University campus. 

"I was on the campus that day. There was 
a huge crowd of students there, most of them 
high school students, perhaps 25,000 altogether. 
People were making speeches about our murdered 
president and then we were going to carry his 
body to his father's house. Then a lot of 
police arrived and told us we could not take 
him there. They were armed with rifles and sub- 
machine gunSc 

"Suddenly they opened fire," our friend 
continued. "They charged across the campus, 
firing into buildings and into the crowds of 
people trying to flee. I was in a classroom 
building. I heard them firing. I threw myself 
on the floor and a second later bullets came 
through the window and a big piece of glass 
landed on top of me.,.." 

When it was all over, at least 30 students 
had been killed, 125 others had been injured, and 
the era of student demonstrations and petitions 
had come to an end. 

"When you know they're prepared to shoot 
you down, you can't go marching through the 
streets carrying signs. You have to move on 
to other forms of struggle." 

Another student elaborates on the point: 
*^e*ve reached the limits of what can be accom- 
plished by a student movement. To meet the 
power of such repression we must ourselves think 
in terms of power. And to do that we must try 
to become not a student movement but a people's 
movement. So we "meet in small groups. We study. 
For the time being, things are quiet... on the 
surface v " 

* * ★ 

The possibilities for a people's move|nent 
in Ethiopia do not seem fanciful or remote. 

The student movement has developed in reaction 
to conditions that affect the entire population 
of Ethiopia -- conditions of material and social 
stagnation unmatched anywhere else in Africa. 

And in one area of the "empire" it has been 
shown that the peasants can and will fight. 

That area is Eritrea, where armed struggle has 
been going on for some time. As the students 
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begin to think about armed struggle, they turn 
curious eyes to Eritrea, but it is difficult for 
them to find out what is happening there. 

The well-censored Ethiopian press refers 
occasionally to problems with ''bandits'* and "reli- 
gious fanatics." Even foreign news agencies have 
said almost nothing about the fighting in Eritrea, 
except for skimpy comments when Eritrean Liberation 
Front guerrillas attacked an Ethiopian Airlines 
plane in Karachi. We found we had much to tell 

the students about Eritrea. 

* * 

Cairo. A few weeks earlier. We had sat in 
the dim light of rooms shuttered against the 
glaring afternoon sun and spoken with several mem- 
bers of the Eritrean Liberation Front ^ official 

Cairo representative of the Front was there. So 
were three teen-aged fighters receiving treatment 
for injuries. And then, by extreme and fortunate 
coincidence, there had been two of the highest 
active leaders of the Front, including the General 
Secretary of the Armed Forces. Very young men 
(in their middle twenties), the two had left the 
battle area for a week or two* to deal with some 
problems of administration and political coordina- 
tion. 

Around the walls of the room ranged four 
different maps of Eritrea, showing the spread of 
their area of effective action. The last map in 
the series showed the entire expanse of Eritrea 
covered with the bright colors used to indicate 
the Front's military zones. 

This fact did not surprise the students in 
Addis Ababa. They knew from people who had passed 
through Eritrea that it was considered dangerous 
to travel outside of the large towns except with 
armed escort. They had seen large convoys of 
Ethiopian troops and equipment streaming north 
toward Eritrea. They knew, then, that the ELF 
had become a powerful military force. They were 
curious and concerned about the politics and the 
goals of the people involved. 

The history of Eritrea's relations with 
Ethiopia is rather complex. A part of the Ethio- 
pian empire for some time, although long the 

seat of much tribal antagonism against the .Amhara 
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d\*nastv \\'hich now rules in Addis Ababa, Eritrea 
was separated from the rest of the country when 
it became an Italian colony early in the 20th 
centurv. After the Italian defeat in World 
War II, the victorious allies decided to take 
away Italy's colony. However, they had great 
difficulty agreeing on what to do with it. 

The Eritreans themselves had discovered 
that even under the Italians there were advan- 
tages in being free of the archaic and reaction- 
ary government in Addis Ababa and felt they 
would be far better off on their own. They 
requested recognition as an independent state. 
Their request was not granted. Instead the UN 
finally ceded the area to Ethiopia, to be gover- 
ned as an autonomous region, with its own par- 
liament . 

The arrangement didn't last long -- at 
least the autonomous region part of it didn't. 

In 1962, Haile Selassie forced the closing of 
the Eritrean parliament and Eritrea was annexed 
to the Ethiopian Empire, But not without resis- 
tance , 

At first the resistance took the form of 
petitions to the UN and foreign powers. Later 
it took up more powerful means of argument -- 
guns . 

The questions that concerned the Ethiopian 
students came from the fact that initially much 
of the leadership of the ELF had been people 
who had gained a certain amount of power under 
the Italians and had anticipated ruling Eritrea 
at the end of the colonial power. The students 
feared that these men might well be engaged more 
out of concern for their personal interest than 
out of a corrariitment to improving the lives of 
the population and hastening the downfall of 
the Ethiopian feudal structure throughout its 
domain. They were also disturbed that this leader 
ship had continued to make appeals to the United 
States and other powers when it was clear to them 
that the United States was the main sponsor of 
Haile Selassie's regime. 

Most of these questions were easy for us to 
answer. They had been answered in Cairo: 

"He are not separatists. We believe in 
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African unity and we believe in the right of all 
people in Ethiopia to overthrow the feudal govern- 
ment. But we cannot submit to the authority of 
that government peacefully when it is imposed upon 
us illegally. We must fight for our independence 
so that we can then join hands with our brothers 
in their fight against feudalism, 

"This is not the demand of a few leaders. 

This is the demand of the entire people of Ethio- 
pia. No guerrilla army could fight as long and 
as successfully as we have without the support of 
the people. And no progressive people should 
deny their support for any reason to a fight that 
is so clearly the will of the people." 

In that one statement many of the questions 
were answered. The others were answered elsewhere 
and in other ways. The young leaders themselves 
were an answer. They were not men who could have 
gained a taste for privilege under the Italians. 

They were of peasant stock and were just children 
when the Italians were driven out of their country. 
Like the young fighters w^o were with them, they 
had grown up during the fighting, they had been 
educated by, for and through the armed struggle. 
(Several times when we visited the office the 
guerrillas, aged 17 and 18, were busv learning to 
read, getting an education they had never received 
from the imperial school system.] And in the 
process they had inevitably leained many things. 

They had seen that the planes they shot down, 
the planes that have dropped napalm on numerous 
Eritrean villages, were made in the United States 
and frequently flew from the United States' massive 
Kagnew base just outside Asmaia. Thev are under 
no illusions about the American role in their 
country . 

"We are fighting against the Ethiopian empire, 
but we know that the Ethiopian empire is part of 
a much bigger empire, the American empire, and 
that like the Vietnamese we may have to fight 
against them as well." (At the mention of the 
older leaders they smile, "Those men have not been 
in Eritrea for a long time.") 

And so the Eritreans were very cuTi.ous about 
movements in the United States. Thev knew of the 

Panther.s and the anti-war movement an d tyanted to 
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learn more about their strength and develop- 
ment -- "because we know we may have to fight 
against the American government but we hope we 
will be able to fight with the American people." 

Two weeks after leaving Ethiopia, we sat 
in the office of the Nationalist, newspaper for 
TANU, the ruling party of Tanzania and one of 
the most progressive governments in Africa. We 
mentioned our trip in Ethiopia, and the man we 
were speaking to, an editor, smiled: 

"It is funny, Ethiopia is so feudal, 
so reactionary, . .but I think it may someday be 
the first socialist country in Africa." 

Stagnation, despair, and hope. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE TO PROBE BOMBINGS 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- A Senate investi- 
gating committee headed by Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D.Ark.) has begun hearings into bomb- 
ings which he says represent a "serious threat 
to the nation's safety and security." 

Witnesses are expected to testify concerning 
the number and types of bombings , the source of 
explosives, and the distribution of educational 
material giving instructions in the making and 
use of explosives and fire bombs. McClellan 
declared that the investigation is necessary be- 
cause "political terrorists have begun guerrilla 
warfare on a national scale," the New York Times 
reported . 

-30- 

A ***■**■♦ >#^ *******!<★**** ****’********************** 

AMERICANS UNFIT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. [LNS] -- The Food and Drug 
Administration prohibits meat from being sold 
for human consumption if it contains more than 
seven parts per million of DDTc The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, recently re- 
leased figures showing that the average Americar 
contains twelve parts per million of DDT in his or 
her body. So even if you're tired of beef or pork, 
don't eat an American -- you may get sick. 

-30- 

(51% of all Americans are women.) 
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JUDGE MULVEY AND THE NEW HAVEN NINE: 

'*WHAT TO DO WITH THESE NEGROES” 
by John Bancroft 
LIBERATION News Service 
NEW HAVEN, Conn* (LNS) -- When Judge Mulvey 
declared jury selection over in the trial of Black 
Panther Lonnie McLucas, defense lawyer Theodore 
Koskoff again asked the court to throw the jury 
out because of its warped racial and class make- 
up* 

The jury selection system in Connecticut, 
which excludes most poor, black and young people 
(who would be Lonnie peers), questioned 242 
people, only 4.5% of whom were black, although 
one third of New Haven *s population is black. Of 
the 15 jurors finally selected, 12 are white, and 
12 are middle aged. While half the jury seats are 
filled by working whites and -blacks, the other 
half are filled by professionals and technocrats.. 
Most of the jury indicated a belief in capital, 
punishment. 

Judge Mulvey rejected Koskoff *s motion 
without hearing argument. 

Mulvey, former Attorney General of Connect- 
icut and an American Legion member, was inter- 
viewed in 1966 for a power-structure study of 
New Haven. 

When asked about the New Haven school situa- 
tion, Mulvey responded, ”I think we have a pretty 
good set of teachers. The only problem that is 
sticking out now is what to do with these Negroes- 
The interviewer asked Mulvey how he would 
feel about his children going to school with 
black kids. He answered: ”I don*t object as long 
as they behave themselves .Where there are 
little hoodlcuns rather than kids, I*d object.” 

Mulvey turned down a motion to have Panther 
founder and Defense Minister Huey Newton brought 
from California to testify for the defense, 
because he wasn^t convinced that Huey Newton 
was "material to the case.” 

The defense wanted Huey to explain the Pan- 
thers’ procedures for dealing with suspected 
police agents in the party, since the New Haven 
Nine are accused of killing fellow Panther Alex 

Rackley because they thought he was an informer 
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The Panthers explain that Rackley was a Panther 
in good standing and that he was probably murder- 
ed by the New Haven police. In any case, when 
the Panther Party becomes convinced that a mem- 
ber is connected with the police, the standard 
procedure is to expel him and publish his pic- 
ture and an explanation of the expulsion in the 
Black Panther Party newspaper. 

It's not surprising that Mulvey thinks Huey’s 
testimony would be unimportant. In 1966 Mulvey 
declared, "There is no real leadership among 
Negroes o They are all vying for a piece of the 
cake-" 

Pointing to a "good Negro leader," Mulvey 
described a New Haven man "who is an outstanding 
Negro of a different era. He’s 87 now. All the 
Negroes of his era are fine people. They were 
all church-going people, had their own Masonic 
lodge. Now... anyone who drives a Cadillac has 
influence . " 

The government hopes to send Lonnie McLucas 
to -the electric chair. The outcome of Lonnie’s 
trial, and the trials of Bobby Seale, Ericka 
Huggins, and the rest of the New Haven Nine, 
rests largely on how Mulvey rules on defense 
motions , 

The prosecution will try to prove that 
Lonnie, along with George Sams and Warren Kinibro, 
tried and tortured Alex Rackley and then, under 
orders from Bobby Seale, took him to a swamp 
" in Middlebury and shot him* The prosecution has 
a tape which they claim is a kangaroo trial of 
Rackley, It isn’t but, as last year’s bail 
hearings brought out, the tape has alot of stuff 
on it that will scare a jury. (Anyone with the 
proper equipment could produce a realistic "trial 
containing voices of many Panthers by superim- 
posing taped conversation between Rackley and 
police agent Sams over tapes from tapped phones 
or Panther speeches.) 

The prosecution also has statements which 
the FBI forced out of Lonnie, under severe pres- 
sure and without a lawyer, when he was arrested 
in Salt Lake City a year ago. The defense will 
try to have all this evidence excluded because 

It violates Lonnie's Constitutional rights. 
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The defense will also attempt to h^vc their 
own psychiatrist examine key state witiies^ George 
Sams (who the Panthers believe actually killed 
Rackley) so that they don't have to rely on the 
whitewash examination of the state-appointed 
doctor, Sams spent one and a half years in a 
school for the mentally retarded, and four years 
in mental institutions, where he was committed 
as "an alleged dangerous mental defective." 

While Mulvey presides, New Haven people have 
formed work collectives and a liberation school 
to organize around the trial. The Panther Defense 
Committee continues, despite police harassment, 
to raise money and do educational work about the 
Panthers . 

And every day, people wait in line to get 
into the tiniest courtroom in all of New Haven -- 
seating only 25 spectators --to support Lonnie 
McLucas, whose trial may run through September. 

-30- 

CRASHING THE WORLD YOUTH ASSEMBLY 
OR 

I Saw Running Dogs of U.S, Imperialism Frug 
With the FBI On a U.M. Lawn 
by Daniel Schechter 
LIBERATION News Service 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. (LNS'j -- Vie knew we 
had passed the first security perimeter when 
the U.N. police waved us on to the Special De- 
legates entrance. With some engraved invitations 
ripped off earlier in the day, we were about 
to crash Secretary-General U Thant's private 
reception for the 500 or so delegates to the 
World Youth Assembly. 

As part of a cadre -unit of the Africa 
Research Group, we had de*^ided to penetrate 
the catacombs of the UN comple:x to do some 
subversive political work. Some movement groups 
would be opening a "liberated 7 one movement 
center" at the UN Church Center across the street 
the next day and we wanted to find delegates 
interested in meeting mother country radicals. 

We also wanted a chance to rap with some- ct t!ie 
fighters from African and Pait':5tiri^an 
movements who were flown lu for rn.s cMraxa- 

ganza. 
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At ter passing through a second security check, 
barely surviving a close call when we bluffed an 
Assembly worker who recognized us as outsiders, we 
joined a line which would soon shuffle us past U 
Thant himself, Thant and an assortment of UN heavies 
were into shaking every delegate's hand while wear- 
ing a plastic smile for the cameras. As our turn 
came, one of our group greeted each one of these 
members of the international power structure with 
the *"^ower to the People" chant. No response. 

The scene inside was even freakier. It was 
not your basic staid U.N. cocktail party. There 
were all these professional hippies-- members of 
the HAIR cast and their entourage-- mixing with 
the assortment of smiling "it ' s-ao-nice-to-see-you- 
young-people-enjoying-yourselves" type diplomats, 
eaiTiest Third World revolutionaries, naive Lindsay 
workers, and a range of upwardly-mobile, student- 
leader types of every shape, color, and creed. 

Some of the long hairs looked properly stoned, 
but everyone else was getting there by downing 
glassfuls of the free champagne, SJowly, this un- 
likely assemblage worked its way outside into the 
UN's magnificent rose garden for some fresh air, 
a look at the polluted East River graced by a gushing 
$400,000 water fountain, and the unceasing enter- 
tainment provided by the HAIRniks, who were picking 
up a third of the bill, and various other bands 
including an all -women's group named the Enchanted 
Forest . 

For the delegates, this was the second straight 
evening of official festivities turned on for their 
amusement » 'The night before, Fun City's Mayor, John 
Lindsay, had the whole crowd to his palace called 
Grade Mansion for hot dogs and beer. On every 
other night, his eager aides had pried loose a 
myriad of free theater tickets, movie admissions, 
and sight -seeing excursions » "It's really incredi- 
ble," one delegate frem Lebanon complained to us, 

"the hospitality is so thick that one is almost 
embarrassed to raise political questions. In fact, 
one of our guides even asked me not to spoil things 
l)> introducing politics. It's disgusting," 

As the music blared^ the dancing began. Pre- 
dictably, it was some of our HAIRy hosts who started 
It off But soon all the people got into it. Rock 
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was to become the international language for zhc 
evening. There they all were; South Koreans 
bouncing with Indonesians, Africans fruging with 
paler faces, and half the Assembly stomping 
the carefully groomed lawn into mud. We even 
spootted a fashionably dressed woman in her late 
twenties, who had been positively identified for 
us earlier as an FBI agent, working it out with 
some Latin American delegate. The FBI, inciden- 
tally, had agents assigned to "protect" the 
delegates and keep tags on who they were seeing- 
We wondered if they now have courses on the Rock 
culture at J. Edgar's academy. 

Somehow, despite all of this calculated 
hospitality, the more politically minded had 
begun to organize. The Assembly organizers had 
conceived the project as a festival to revive 
the UN's fading image on its 25th anniversary, 
not as a serious political convocation. Conse- 
quently, the planningwas sloppy and the organi- 
zation vague. At regional meetings called to 
select members for a steering committee, radicals 
were chosen from every continent. The Asian- 
Middle East group even elected a Palestinian 
student while overwhelmingly rejecting a South 
Korean. The Africans included a member of FRE- 
LIMO, the Mozambique Liberation Front, as one 
of its four representatives, Reportedly, eleven 
out of the eighteen members of the body were 
of an anti-imperialist orientation^ 

In the first day of the Assembly, a motion 
was introduced to bar representatives from the 
U . S . -supported puppet regimes in Seoul (South 
Korea), Saigon (South Vietnam), Taiwan (For- 
mosa) , and Phnom Penh (Cambodia) - After tv^o 
days of arguments the motion was rejected, but for 
strange reasons. Rather than reject the proposed 
political criteria, themajority retreated into 
an apolitical posture. 

They argued that none of the delegations were 
really representative of their countries, (In 
fact, only/ few governments had picked delegates; 
the rest were chosen by non-governmental organiza- 
tions, international bodies, church groups, and 
Youth Federations,) We are ail just individuals, 
argued the majority, so let's nor go through the 

nasty business of holding individuals responsible 
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for their governments. Besides, we want this to 
be open to everyone . As a consolation to the rad- 
icals, the Assembly reaffirmed its invitations 
to the NLF, North Vietnam, China, North Korea, 
and Cuba. Only Cuba reversed its decision to boy- 
cott, sensing the possibilities of using the 
Assembly as a political forum. 

So even though the "truth and beauty" tone of 
international goodwill prevailed in its first 
test, the Assembly headed leftward. The official 
U.S-backed Puerto Rican delegation walked out de- 
nouncing the Assembly as a radical propaganda 
forum. Things got hotter with the arrival of the 
Cubans. None of the U.S- delegation -- five 
fairly straight but respectably liberal student 
government types -- were elected to the Steering 
Committee. No doubt the "I told you so" heads 
were nodding in the U.S, Mission to the U.N, 
as they watched the Assembly become what they 
feared it would: a publicized platform for anti- 
imperialist sentiment. 

Like the U.N. itself, the Assembly can be no 
more than a talk fest. Its resolutions will fade 
into history’s archives as quickly as the millions 
of documented words which annually drip like honey 
out of the beehive of busy U.N. agencies. Few of 
the delegates had any substantive hopes for the 
conclave. Some saw it as just another conference 
on a busy bureaucratic jet-setting schedule, 
while others considered it a good opportunity to 
meet revolutionaries from other countries. At 
least it might help to consolidate the widespread 
internationalist feelings of youth. 

That’s the hope which motivated U.S. radi- 
cals to set up a movement center just a brick's 
throw from the U.N. At the Center’s first ses- 
sion during the lunch break on the Assembly's 

second day, guerillas from various African liber- 
ation movements and people from the Middle East 
met up with the Young Lords, Pan Africanists from 
Harlem, RAT staffers, representatives from NACLA, 
the Liberated Guardian, and the Committee of Re- 
turned Volunteers. Plans were made for other meet- 
ings and longer raps. Newsreel screened its films. 
Thanks to the Yippies, NLF flags could be seen 
flying from the balcony overlooking the United Nations, 

Most well-informed observers doubt if the U.N. 
will plan another Youth Festival any time soon. 
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The end. 


